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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 


February Cover 


Abraham Lincoln, the boy and the man, is pictured 
on our cover. The design was made by Lynd Ward, one 
of our favorite artists. 

When Mr. Ward accepted our invitation to do the 
February cover, he wrote he was glad we had asked him 
to make a Lincoln drawing, because he and his wife had 
just completed a new book, America’s Abraham Lincoln. 
He had grown very fond of Lincoln. This book is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


On their toes! 


Thanks to a newsy little paper, put out each month 
by the Oahu JRC Elementary Council, ]RCers in Hawaii 
keep right uptodate on what is going on in Junior Red 
Cross. The paper is written entirely by the three pub- 
licity chairmen (city, rural, and private schools) of the 
elementary council, one a fifth grader and two sixth 
graders. A fine council project! 


Fifty thanks plus one 


When kindergarten teacher, Josie Whitney Stewart of 
Whitter—University School, Berkeley, Calif. received a 
15-year service pin as teacher-sponsor, she wrote of her 
thanks to the chapter in these words: 

“It is needless to say that I was not only greatly sur- 
prised, but delighted to receive the Red Cross pin. I 
wore it to school, and of course the children were terribly 
excited. I really feel that the pin belongs to them and 
not to me, so I have pinned it on a very gay piece of rib- 
bon, and each morning and afternoon one of the chil- 
dren has the honor of wearing it. They couldn’t be hap- 
pier if it was set in diamonds. Please accept 50 thanks 
from the children and a great big thanks from the 
teacher.” 


A new line on fishing 


JRC members in the 6th grade, Le 
Rosen School, Lafayette, Louisiana, 
heard that patients in the Lafayette 
TB hospital needed something new 
to do to pass away the time. They 





decided to present the patients with 

a well-stocked aquarium. As a result, 
a new hobby has been started and patients have found 
life more interesting. 


—Lois S. JoHNsON, editor. 


We Serve Our Country 


by telling children in other lands about our school, our homes, our country, 
in the neatest, best albums we can prepare. Riley School JRCers, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, look at finished album they made for overseas. (Left fo 


right, Larry Kelly, Mary Jane Petocki, Anabel Herrick, Michael Francisco.) 
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A BOY AND A COLT 


By JANICE HOLLAND, author and illustrator of 
“They Built a City,” “Christopher Goes to the Castle,” 


and other popular books for children. 





EORGE WASHINGTON stood leaning 
G against the fence of the stable yard. 
Inside the yard, his mother’s beauti- 
ful sorrel colt was tossing its mane and gal- 
loping to and fro. George’s spine tingled as 


he watched the wild and splendid animal. 


Only yesterday Mr. Thomas, an expert 
handler of horses, had come from Fredericks- 
burg to try once more to break the sorrel 
to the saddle. Three times he had mounted 
the spirited young animal. Three times he 
had failed to control him, and had leaped 
from the colt’s back just in time to avoid 
being thrown. 

George clenched his fists. If only he could 
have a chance to break the sorrel! Though 
he was only 13 years old, he felt that he was 
already a better horseman than Mr. Thomas. 
But he had not even dared ask his mother 
to allow him to try. She was always after him 
to be careful—always afraid his adventurous 
nature would get him into trouble. 

The sound of his name broke in upon 
George’s thoughts. He turned, and saw his 
little sister, Betty, running towards him. 


“George! George!” she called. ‘““The Wal- 
ton boys have come to spend the week with 
us! Come on up to the house!” 


With a happy shout, George began to run 
towards the square frame house. Now for 
some fun! Charles and Henry Walton were 
always game for anything. How wonderful 
to have them visiting for a whole week! 


Charles and Henry Walton lived at Far 
Hope, another plantation on the Rappahan- 
nock River. Far Hope was about 12 miles 
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below George’s home, Ferry Farm. Mr. Wal- 
ton had come to Fredericksburg on business, 
and thought it a good chance while he was 
busy for his boys to visit their friend, George 
Washington. 

Charles and Henry had hardly shaken the 
dust of the road from their clothes when 
the summer twilight closed in. The candles 
were lit, there was supper and a little talk, 
and then bed. 

Next morning, at the first faint light, 
George woke his friends. In no time the 
boys were dressed and stealing out of the 
house into the misty, dreamy dawn. George 
led the way at once to the stables. He could 
not wait to show Charles and Henry the colt. 

‘“‘He’s my mother’s favorite, too,” George 
said. “But no one can break him to the 
saddle. Mr. Thomas has been here several 
times to try.” 

At George’s request, Jeb, the stable boy, 
led the sorrel from his stall. Once more 
George’s spine tingled at the free and grace- 
ful movements of this superb animal. Charles 
and Henry whistled when they saw the sorrel. 

“He is a beauty!”” Charles exclaimed. 

For a moment the boys stood and watched 
the colt. He moved like the wild sweep of 
storm clouds before the wind. He was both 
beautiful and frightening. George Washing- 
ton could no longer resist. 

He dashed into the stable and brought out 
a bridle. “Help me get this bit into his 
mouth,” he said to Charles and Henry. 

“What are you going to do?” they asked, 
almost holding their breath. 


“a 





Charles and Henry stood horror-struck. At every moment 
they expected to see George dashed to the ground. > 








“I’m going to ride him,’’ George said. ‘I 
know I can ride him. I know it.” 

Charles and Henry knew that George was 
an expert horseman, but they had never 
dreamed he would dare to mount an un- 
tamed horse. Something in his manner, how- 
ever, told them it would be useless to protest. 

The three boys with Jeb’s help backed the 
sorrel into a small pen. After a struggle, they 
finally got the bridle on the excited animal. 
Then George mounted. Charles threw open 
the gate. 

The sorrel shot out of the pen like a bolt 
from a pistol. He kicked and reared. His 
nostrils flared. 

Charles and Henry stood horror-struck. 
They had never seen any horse act like this. 
The animal must be mad, they thought. At 
every moment they expected to see George 
dashed to the ground. But George dug his 
knees tightly into the sorrel’s sides. 

The sorrel grew wilder. He threw himself 
from side to side, kicking and twisting. He 
tried with fiendish strength to shake off his 
rider. But George stuck fast. He would not 
give up. 

The sorrel began foaming at the mouth, 
and his flanks poured sweat. His hooves 
struck sparks from the stones in the yard. He 
would not give up either. 

More and more wildly the sorrel plunged. 
It seemed to George that he was mounted on 
a hurricane. More and more desperately he 
clung to the horse’s back. 

At last the animal seemed to summon all 
his tremendous strength in one great effort 
to free himself. He reared backward to an 
enormous height. His eyes flashed. The veins 
in his neck stood out like cords. 

The effort proved too great for him. In 
another instant the beautiful animal dropped 
lifeless to the ground. 

George leaped from his back, unhurt. He 
stood dazed looking at the terrible sight. 
Charles and Henry came towards him. They 
could hardly believe what had happened. 
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Just then the breakfast bell rang. Without 
a word to one another, the three boys started 
for the house. Frightened and silent they 
took their seats at the table. 

Mrs. Washington looked at them. Then 
she began to question them. “Tell me,” she 
said, “did you see my blooded colts at the 
stables this morning?”’ 

‘There was a moment of silence. Then his 
mother said, ““And how is my favorite, the 
sorrel?” 

George swallowed hard. ‘Your favorite, 
the sorrel is dead, Madam,” he said. 

A flush of anger passed across his mother’s 
face. ‘Why, how can that be?” she asked. 

George hardly knew how to begin, but 
slowly he told her the whole story. “I knew 
I could ride him,” he said. ‘I knew I could. 
But I never dreamed he would die rather 
than submit. I never meant to kill him.’’ His 
breath came in great gasps, for his sorrow at 
the death of the beautiful colt was deep. 

When George had finished, Mrs. Washing- 
ton was silent for a moment. George could 
see that she was struggling with her own 
strong feeling at what she had heard. At last 
she spoke, very calmly. 

“It is well,” she said. “I regret the loss of 
my favorite colt, but I am glad that I have 
a son who is not afraid to tell me the truth.”’ 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE, PAGE 27 


ACROSS 29. Ad 8. Diving 
30. Desert 9. N. E. 
1. Bases 
. 32. George 10. West 
5. Amid F 
34. Dont 12. Mi 
10. Wash. 
35. Lag 16. Rode 
11. Eurasia 
38. Pore 18. Aped 
12. Me. 
13. El 39. Texas 20. Rat 
j 40. Oil 22. Ga 
14. Ira D 
15. Ed. DOWN oo ae 
25. Wages 
16. R. I. 1. Ballad 27. Cent 
17. Slap 2. As 28. Root 
in PLR. 3. Ship 31. So 
21. Acid 4. Seaport 33. RR 
24. Two 5. Are 35. Leo 
26. Tap 6. Madam 36, Axis 
27. Coalminer 7 & 37. Gal. 


Cross at walks and look alert; 
When footing’s bad, you could get hurt. 
USE DOUBLE CARE ON STREETS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Walk, don’t run on snow and ice; 
Broken arms or legs are not so nice. 
KEEP YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND. 


Ice usually is thinner than you think; 
If you break through, you’re sure to sink. 
GET A SAFETY OK BEFORE STEPPING ON ICE. 


Sledding on an open road 
Multiplies danger ten fold. 


DO YOUR SLEDDING IN SAFE SPOTS. 
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[Dp EDRO WANTED to do something special 
E for his bantam cock Gallero on Saint 
Anthony’s Day. In Mexico, Saint Anthony’s 
Day is a special day for one’s best loved pets. 
On Saint Anthony’s Day, everyone takes his 
pet to church to be blessed. 

This was to be Gallero’s first blessing. To- 
day he was one year old. Last year Gallero 
had been just a ball of yellow feathers that 
Pedro could pick up in one hand. He’d been 
born too late to go to church. So Pedro had 
stayed home alone, and watched the parade 
of pets to the square. But today would be 
different. Today Gallero, his one and only 
rooster, would be blessed. 





“Hello, Pedro,” Juan called as he 
passed on the road with his burro. 


Throughout Mexico every year on January 
17, a festival is held in honor of St. 
Anthony, patron saint of animals. How 
Pedro and his pet rooster, Gallero, join in 
the festivities is told by HELEN KAY. 


Now full grown, Gallero was an under- 
sized little rooster, yet Pedro loved him dear- 
ly. He loved him for his mischief, his roving 
red eye, his joyful crowing. Ah, he was a 
cocky one, that Gallero, thought Pedro as he 
watched him chasing a grasshopper in the 
spring green grass. 

How can I bring him to church on this 
special day? Pedro asked himself. For each 
animal was specially prepared to bring out 
his natural beauty on this special day. He 
was dressed to fit the day, gaily, differently, 
lovingly. 

On this day, the farmers took their rabbits, 
so they would make more rabbits. And hats 
would sit on rabbit heads. 

On this day, the women took their 
chickens, so they would lay more eggs. And 
glass beads hung around their necks. 


The men took their goats so they would 
give more milk. And the goats might be 
wearing jackets. 

The boys took their burros so they would 
carry greater loads to town—and the burros 
could be wearing bows. 

None of these reasons fitted Gallero. For 
he could not lay eggs, nor could he give milk, 
nor could he carry burdens to town. Oh, he 
was not for eating. He was for joy. Joy to 
see and joy to hear. Yet, Pedro wondered: 
How to dress the cocky one for church? 

Early in the morning of St. Anthony’s Day, 
Gallero perched on a post and crowed the 
coming of day. The sky was still purple black 
and just a shadow of Gallero caught Pedro’s 
eyes. Still Pedro could see Gallero’s cox- 
comb, tossed in the air, his wing feathers 
spread wide, powerful, and his loud call of 
morning, “‘Cock-a-ree-coo! Cock-a-ree-coo!”’ 

Pedro jumped out of bed. “Good, it is 
early. The sun is not yet high.’”’ He would 
have all day to prepare. He would surely 
think of something for this first day. 


“IT will go and ask Maria how she is taking 
her rabbit to church,” said Pedro. 


He found Maria holding her fat rabbit. 
“How are you bringing her to church to- 
day?” Pedro asked. 


“IT have made a garland of flowers. I will 
drape them around her head, and put one 
beautiful flower in each of her beautiful ears, 
and she will look most festive,” said Maria 
confidently as she started on her way. 


Pedro ran into the field, the beautiful 
green field, and picked a bouquet of flowers 
of all colors. His arms were full and the 
flowers dropped from his hands—red and yel- 
low, orange and pink—as he ran toward Gal- 
lero to drape them on him. 

But Gallero would not stand still. He 
shook his head, tossed his coxcomb, and the 
flowers scattered about the garden. No, Gal- 
lero did not want to go to church bedecked 
with flowers. 


Pedro scolded, “Come now! Stand still! 
I must make you beautiful for this first day!” 

But Gallero did not seem to care. He went 
about chasing grasshoppers in the spring 
green grass, and then sat in his feed basket, 
casting a red eye up at Pedro, and scratching 
it with his four-toed foot. 

“Oh, no,” said Pedro, “no corn today!” 
If Gallero would not stand still long enough 
to be decorated so Pedro could take him up to 
church, then Pedro would not give him corn. 

How to take his proud pet? This worried 
Pedro more and more as St. Anthony’s Day 
wore on. Now the sun was high and the 
roads were filled with people and animals all 
going to the square. 

“IT will ask Alfredo,” Pedro decided, and 
he ran next door. “How are you taking your 
lamb to church today?” Pedro asked. 
said Alfredo. “He 
will look most beautiful—a black baby lamb 
with curly hair and feet of gold.” 


“I am gilding his feet,’ 


And Alfredo worked busily painting the 
little hoofs of his lamb while Pedro went 
back in search of Gallero once more. 


There he was in the garden among the 
corn. “So you thought you’d get some for 
yourself!’’ Pedro cried, and ran and caught 
him in his arms. 


But before he could use the paint brush 
on his legs, the sun shone even brighter and 
Pedro saw that Gallero’s feathers were al- 
ready full of gold, and his legs were a bright 
yellow! So why gild them? 


He let Gallero go to perch on a fencepost 
and crow once more that the day was pass- 
ing, ‘““Cock-a-ree-coo! Cock-a-ree-coo!” 

“Hello, Pedro,” Juan called as he passed 
on the road with his burro. Juan’s burro 
had ribbons woven through his mane, and 
hanging from his head were pink and blue 
and red and yellow streamers. 

Pedro ran into the house and asked his 
mother for all her ribbons. She pulled them 
off her blouses and out of her baskets and 
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gave them to him—red and yellow, blue and 
green, purple and orange, everyone she had. 

Pedro tied a bow around Gallero’s foot. 
He tied another around his neck. He was 
about to tie some to his tail feathers when 
Gallero spread his wings in protest and flew 
onto the roof of the house and refused to 
come down. ‘“Cock-a-ree-coo! Cock-a-ree- 
coo!” he crowed angrily. Then he pecked 
away at the bows, untying them and throw- 
ing them down at Pedro as though to say, “So 
you think I need ribbons?” As Gallero tore 
them from his tail feathers, a feather or two 
floated down—red with red and green with 
green, ribbon and feather gaily mixed. 

No, Pedro decided, even if he could get 
Gallero off the roof, he did not need ribbons. 

And a sadness filled him. He gave up hope 
of going to church with Gallero on St. An- 
thony’s Day. Last year Gallero was too small 
to go, and this year Pedro didn’t know how 
to decorate Gallero. 

How could Gallero face the year unblessed? 
Pedro began to worry for his pet. Despair 
welled up in him. He watched the passing 
parade going by his house on the way to 
church. Chicks sat in baskets; rabbits wore 
lace bonnets; shells hung from turkey’s necks. 
How gay and happy everyone was. 

Pedro looked up at the roof. He shook 
his fist at Gallero. But Gallero just stood 
there, first on one leg and then on the other, 
as though to say, ““That won’t get me down.” 

Time passed. The day grew late. Now the 
roads became full of the happy ones return- 
ing with their pets. The blessed ones would 
give more milk; would give more eggs; would 
carry greater loads to town. Only Gallero 
remained unblessed. 

Now the sun was setting. Pedro looked up 
at Gallero. The light shone on him and 
brought out all his colors. And suddenly 
Pedro knew. Gallero spread his wing feathers 
to crow the near end of the day—and Pedro 
could see: Gallero had all the colors of rib- 
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bons and flowers, and all were flecked with 
gold. There was nothing he, Pedro, could do 
to make Gallero more beautiful. Gallero was 
already the most beautiful cock in the world, 
and Pedro could take him as he was with 
colors of magenta like the setting sun, the 
green grass of spring, the blue sky of sum- 
mer, and splashings of gold and of red. 

He picked up Gallero’s feed basket and 
put some grains of corn in it. Setting the 
basket on his head, he called Gallero: ““Come, 
we must go to church, or the day will have 
passed.” 

The rooster flew down from the roof, and 
sat in the basket on Pedro's head. Pedro put 
up his hand and petted Gallero. ‘““We’ll get 
there in time,” he said. And he walked as 
fast as he could. 

As they came to the church in the square, 
Gallero stood up and crowed: ‘‘Cock-a-ree- 
coo! Cock-a-ree-coo!’’ His wing feathers 
were spread wide, and his red coxcomb tossed 
wildly and everyone sat up and took notice. 
Gallero was a thing of beauty as he crowed so 
loud, everyone looked around, for it was like 
the first early crow of morning. 

Yes, Pedro knew it all the time. Gallero 
was for joy! Joy to see and joy to hear! 

And that was the way Pedro took Gallero 
to church on St. Anthony’s Day, just as God 
had made him. 


Illustrated by Ann Eshner 








SOMETHING NEW was started in Delaware, 
Ohio, when an open house was held for the 
purpose of telling the community about what 
Junior Red Cross in Delaware County was 
doing, and how a regular council meeting 
was conducted. More than 250 parents, 
school principals, and members attended. 

The idea of the open house was entirely 
the members’, and the program was planned 
and carried out by the students themselves, 
from the first through the twelfth grade. 
“Getting to Know You” from the movie The 
King and I was the theme song of the open 
house. 

Top feature of the program was the regular 
business meeting of the [RC county council, 
so that the guests would know exactly how it 
was conducted. As a part of the meeting, 
members of the council presented JRC recog- 
nition pins to their teacher-sponsors. 

A preview of the talent show later pro- 
duced by elementary pupils for residents of 
the Sarah Moore Home for the Aged in Dela- 
ware was much enjoyed. Pupils at Brown 
School also presented an original safety skit. 

The displays showed a variety of activities. 
The 13 afghans made for hospitals by the 
West School attracted much attention. So 
did the 250 gift boxes filled by elementary 
schools. Included in each box was a felt toy 
animal made by home economics classes in 7 
Delaware County high schools. Stuffed ani- 
mals, made by pupils in the elementary 
schools for children in hospitals, were also on 
display. Safety posters, too, and compositions 


about safety showed another JRC activity. 
High-school JRC members added much to 
the success of the open house by setting up 
displays and by serving refreshments after 
the program. 






































Photos by Lyn Doudna 
David Campbell and Janice Spring of Board- 
man School, Delaware, Ohio, look at some of 
the soft toys made by JRCers and displayed at 
the Open House. 











Courtesy of The Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. 


Boys and girls at Miller School, Greenfield Village Schools, Detroit, Mich., pack 
gift boxes (left to right, Marilyn Caddy, Mary Imoberstag, Michael Ference, Susan 


Spleet, Marion Porch). 





Pictured above are boys and girls in the 
5th and 6th grades of the Miller School, 
Greenfield Village Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
With the help of their teacher-sponsor, Mrs. 
Deloris Moore, they are busily packing gift 
boxes. They are being careful to pack only 
new gifts they have bought or made which 
they would like to receive themselves. ‘They 
label each box “girl” or “boy,” according to 
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GIFT BOX QUIZ 


the items. And they remember to include an 
acknowledgment envelope with the names 
of all their class who helped in packing. 

On the opposite page are lists of articles 
suggested for putting into gift boxes. 

See how many of these items you can find 
in the picture above that the Detroit juniors 
are packing. Do you think they are doing a 
good job? Are they having fun? 


GHEFT BOX OUIL 


(See picture on opposite page) 





Contents of each box should include items from each of the following lists: 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS—Suitable for either boys or girls 


Pencils (3) Pen holders and Eraser Small notebook 
Crayons pen points (3) Small paper pads Mechanical pencil 
Compass Ruler (metric) Protractor and leads 


HEALTH ITEMS AND COMFORT ARTICLES—Suitable for either boys or girls 


Small toothpowder Small bar of soap Needles Buttons 
and toothbrush Thread Safety pins Pocket comb 


TOYS AND PERSONAL ITEMS 


Suitable for boys Suitable for girls 
Top Marbles Ball and jacks Small doll 
Yo-yo Toy truck or car Hair ribbon Barrette 
Ball Belt Bobbie pins Belt 
Necktie Handkerchief Bracelet Beads (necklace) 
Socks Kerchief Handkerchief 
Socks 


DO’S AND DON’TS to remember in packing gift boxes: 
DO—Use standard box. 


Send only new and clean articles such as would Fill each box completely but do not overpack. 
be given to a friend. Fill out “Gift Box Acknowledgment Envelope” 
Fill box for boy or girl and write “boy” or “girl” and place on top of gifts. 
on bottom. DON’T INCLUDE washcloth, large bars of soap, 
Try to make one item. breakable items, expensive gifts, warlike toys, 
Write name of your school, town, and state neat- patriotic or religious items, coins, candy, chewing 
ly on each box. gum, edibles, personal letters. 


Michael Ference, 5th grader, 
Miller School, Detroit, tells 3rd 
graders in Town Hall how to 
pack gift boxes. 















A STORY ABOUT FINLAND BY ALICE REEL 


wt HE WATCHED his cousin jump into a 
bank of snow and roll in the soft 
drifts, Ralph Kettunen wondered if he would 
ever have the courage to complete his bath 
in the Finnish manner. 

Ralph and his sister Ruth were visiting 
their cousins on a farm in Finland. Although 
he had been in his uncle’s home for a month, 
Ralph still lacked the courage to take a sauna. 
Sauna is the term used for the strenuous bath 
the Finnish people are noted for the world 
over. 

The boy from America wished that it 
didn’t make so much difference—but it did. 
Every time he looked into his cousin’s blue 
eyes, he fancied he saw a puzzled expression. 
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He supposed that Arvi could not understand 


the simplicity of a bath in America. 

On Finnish farms the bath takes place in 
a log.cabin which is also called the sauna. 
On bath days one of the family heats a pile 
of stones over a fire in one section of the 
cabin. Then he throws cold water on the 
stones, causing great waves of steam to rise 
and fill the sauna. 

On the Saturday after Ralph arrived, 
Uncle Eero invited him to enter the cabin. 

‘Perhaps you would like to observe the 
sauna,” he said. ‘‘Arvi is about to take one.” 

Coming in from an adjoining room where 
he had undressed, Arvi ran into the sauna 
and lay down on a wooden slab. Before 
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Ralph stared in amazement as Arvi 
jumped into a bank of snow. 


Ralph’s startled eyes, Uncle Eero picked up a 
birch twig and began to switch Arvi’s body. 
Hardly daring to, Ralph glanced at Arvi's 
face. 

To his amazement, he saw that his cousin 
was smiling, seemingly enjoying himself. 

“Arvi likes this and it stimulates his circu- 
lation,” Uncle Eero explained. 

Later Ralph found out that Arvi really 
didn’t mind the birch twigs. His sturdy body 
had gotten so accustomed to them that he had 
no unpleasant sensations. 

After the switching was over, Arvi rose and 
began to soap himself. Over and over he 
scrubbed his body with a sponge, finally 
rinsing it with cold water. 





Ralph stared unbelievingly. “Guess I’ve 
never had a bath,” he reflected. 
Then his eyes nearly popped right out of 


=~ his head. Arvi was running outdoors. Ralph 


watched his cousin head for the snow, bolt 
into it, and roll over and over. 
he chuckled with glee. 

Ralph shivered. So this was the end of the 
sauna! A dive into the snow in the middle 


Moreover, 


of winter! Well, give him the good old 
' American bathtub and shower! In a short 
time Arvi came running back. “I'll get 


dressed and help you with your sauna, 
Ralph,” he said pleasantly. “Isa (father) has 
to help my little brother, so I will beat you 
with the birch twigs.” 

Oh, no, you don’t, Ralph thought hastily. 
He might not mind the birch twigs, but he 
wasn’t going to jump into any bank of snow! 

Backing away, he attempted a smile. “I'll 
just take a bath in here after you folks are all 
through,” he stammered. 

Arvi looked disappointed. ‘“We could have 
such fun together,” he said. 
maybe?” 

When the next bath day came, Ralph 
made up another excuse. But it left him feel- 
ing uncomfortable. He wished he could be 
more like his sister, who dismissed the sauna 
with a shrug. 


“Next time, 


“T’ll take my bath in my own way,” she 
declared. “I didn’t come over here to be 
switched with birch twigs.” 

Learning to ski with unusual ease, she 
spent all of her spare time skimming over the 
low hills surrounding the farm. No slope 
was too steep for her to attempt. Both Uncle 
Eero and Aunt Katri had to warn her against 
taking unnecessary chances. 

‘“‘We want to send you back home all in 
one piece,”’ they said. 

“I like adventure—I have Viking blood,” 
Ruth replied. 

Ralph, too, learned to ski. If it hadn’t been 
for the sauna, he would have thoroughly en- 
joyed the sports of Finland and the school 
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he attended with his cousins. Although he 
spoke the language well enough to make him- 
self understood, he was glad to learn more of 
his father’s native tongue. 

When the days grew shorter and darker, 
the family had to make the most of the few 
hours of daylight. The sun seldom shone and 
an eerie grayness hung over the country. The 
children went to school in the dark and 
settled down to an early evening in the cozy 
farmhouse. 

Ralph loved the chats around the fire- 
place. He never tired of hearing Uncle Eero 
talk about Finland. 

‘“‘Many of our family names are connected 
with nature,” said his uncle. ‘Kivi means 
stone and Koivi means birch. The name 
of the family on the next farm is Saarinen, 
which comes from the word island.” 


The children loved the superstitions that 
often cropped up in the course of the con- 
versation. 

“Guests from Helsinki may be coming to 
see us,” Arvi announced one evening. ““The 
cat is washing herself and her paw is way 
behind her ear. That means there will be 
company from a long distance. Her tail is 
pointed west, so they will come from the 
west.” 


Although Ralph knew that his cousins 
liked him, he continued to feel that Arvi 
looked down on him because he avoided 
the sauna. There was always something to 
remind the American boy that he wasn’t 
taking a bath in the Finnish manner. A 
birch tree stood right outside his bedroom 
window. The sauna loomed up right beside 
the barn, mocking him and reminding him 
of his weakness. “Sauna” was a household 
word in the Kettunen family. They regarded 
it with a mixture of respect and affection. 

“We always start our holiday celebrations 
with a sauna,” observed Aunt Katri. 

Ralph Sauna, 
Couldn’t they think of anything else? 


sighed. sauna! 


sauna, 
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Arvi no longer asked Ralph to take a 
bath with him. On sauna days he disappeared 
into the cabin, went through the inside 
process, and came dashing out to the snow. 

Occasionally Ralph stole out to the steam- 
filled sauna and practiced brushing the birch 
twigs against his body. To his surprise, he 
discovered that they had a pleasant, tingling 
effect. But when he ran to the door to plunge 
into the snow, he invariably retreated back 
into the warmth of the log cabin. 

At times he caught Uncle Eero looking at 
him anxiously. 

“Are you happy with us?” he asked one day. 

Ralph wanted to blurt out and tell him 
that everything would be fine if it weren't 
for the sauna. But he couldn’t seem to get 
the words out. 

On a Saturday in February Uncle Eero 
announced that he and Arvi had to go into 
the village. 

“It looks as though it may snow,” he said. 
“If you ski, be sure to stay on the farm, 
Ruth. We will be back by 4 o'clock. If you 
wish, you may start the evening chores, 
Ralph.” 

Ralph agreed readily. It made him feel 
good to know that his uncle felt that he 
was capable of responsibility. 

During the early afternoon Ruth followed 
him around restlessly. When the snow be- 
gan to fall, she left him and went toward 
the house. 

In a short time the snowfall gave every 
sign of becoming a blizzard. By the time 
Ralph went toward the barn to start the 
chores, the wind was blowing so hard that it 
stung his face. 

Suddenly he heard his aunt’s voice. “Isn't 
Ruth with you?” she called. 

Ralph turned. “Why, no. I saw her go to 
the house.” 

“She went outside about an hour ago. She 
must have gone to the hills to ski. Oh, I 
do wish your uncle were here!”’ 


Ralph saw Ruth coming toward him 
through the blinding storm. 


Ralph scarcely heard her. Ruth was some- 
where up in that dark wilderness and he 
must find her. 

“I'll get my skis and flashlight and go after 
her,” he shouted. “It’s getting so dark that 
we can’t wait until Uncle Eero comes.” 

Fighting the force of the blizzard, Ralph 
set out for the hills back of the farm. As 
he skimmed across the slopes, his flashlight 


cast weird lights on the white snow. 

It didn’t take long to find Ruth. Half- 
way up the trail to a clump of cedar trees, 
he saw her coming toward him. She had 
lost her way in the blinding storm. The 
grateful girl who clung to him was no longer 
a Viking! 

They stumbled into the warm kitchen just 
as Uncle Eero was setting out to search for 
them. A look of surprise and relief came 
over his face when he saw them. 

“You are a brave boy, Ralph,” he said. “‘It 


took courage to set out in this storm.” 





Illustrated by William Hutchinson 
Ralph stared at him. “I’m not brave,’ he 
sighed. “I don’t have the courage to take 
a sauna.” 

“So that is what is troubling you!”’ said 
Uncle Eero. “I knew something was the 
matter. Why should you take a sauna if you 
don’t want to?” 

Suddenly it seemed easy to tell the Finnish 
relatives exactly how he felt about their 
sauna. 

“I know Arvi would like me better if I 
took the sauna with him, but that snow 
looks so cold,” he finished. 
Arvi gasped. “Oh, no! I invited you to take 
a sauna because that is Finnish courtesy.” 

“You don’t have to jump into a snowbank 
to prove your courage,” added Uncle Eero. 
“We like you just as you are!”’ 

Suddenly Ralph knew that he wanted to 
toughen his body to every part of the sauna. 

“Bring on the birch twigs—sauna, here I 


come!” he chuckled. (THE END) 
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Teamwork by Air Rescue Service highlights the rescue of a wounded Marine. He was picked up 
by the “Albatross,” flown 125 miles to an air base, transferred to the helicopter and in less than 





an hour after original pick-up was receiving care in a hospital. 


Kurst@Aiders on 


“That Others May Live” is the motto of 
America’s flying life-savers, the brave men 
of the Air Rescue Service of the United States 
Air Force. 


Do you like to build model airplanes? 
Then you probably have in your collection 
several of the planes used by the Air Rescue 
Service of the United States Air Force. The 





Insigne of the Air 
Rescue Service, U. S. 
Air Force. 


AIR RESCUE SERVICE 
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planes have a distinctive paint job and are 
marked in huge letters with the word RES- 
CUE. The motto of Air Rescue Service is 
“That Others May Live.” Its insigne is that 
of an angel clasping the earth between its 
wings. 

Pretend you are at the radio in an Air 
Rescue Service unit as the “Mayday” or 
emergency distress call is received. “Send 
help quickly . . . quickly . . . we need food 
and water!”’ 

This call may come from a family snow- 
bound with no food for the baby, in a cabin 
far up an Idaho mountain pass. It may be a 
signal relayed from a downed Air Force crew 
marooned in a lifeboat many miles out at 
sea. Or it may come from an airliner crashed 
on a mountaintop in Maine. 

Whatever the reason for the “Mayday,” 











you can be sure that the Air Rescue Service 
will get to the scene in the fastest possible 
time. Air Rescue operates from over 40 
squadrons based all over the world, from 
Panama to Greenland. In planes, helicopters, 
boats, jeeps, and on snow boats, the trained 
crews of the Air Rescue Service are johnny- 
on-the-spot to answer calls for search and 
rescue. 

Pilots keep their planes ready at all times. 
They can go aloft in from 10 to 30 minutes 
after the call is received, depending on con- 
ditions of night, fog, or storm. In cold 
weather, the ground crews restart the engines 
from time to time to keep them warm. 

How, you may ask, did these rugged flying 
life-savers get their start? Air Rescue Serv- 
ice was set up early in World War II by the 
Air Force to lend a ‘“‘Helping Hand” to fliers 





who had crashed. During the Korean War 
ARS saved a total of 9,680 United Nations 
personnel, of whom 996 were rescued from 
behind enemy lines. A wonderful record! 

Today, you don’t have to be in the armed 
services to get help from ARS. Air Rescue 
squadrons stand ready to help civilians of our 
own and foreign countries. In cooperation 
with Civil Air Patrol, Red Cross, and other 
groups, ARS has rescued and cared for hun- 
dreds of people during floods and other dis- 
asters. . 

“We'll go out on almost anything where 
we think we can do some good,” is the way 
Capt. Robert Mason of Air Rescue Service 
at Reno, Nevada, puts it. 

What types of planes do ARS teams keep 
in their “stables’’ to aid in their spectacular 
rescue work? You probably have in your 
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Albatross 
(Grumman SA-16’s, the Air Force calls 


model collection the famous 
them). This rugged twin-engined amphibian 
can operate from either land or water. Then, 
in the Arctic areas, the plane is often 
equipped with a special keel for ice and snow 
missions. This transforms it into a triphibian. 

The SA-16B, the new and improved ver- 
sion of the Albatross, can airlift 10 to 15 
passengers. It can air-drop an air rescue kit 
(ARK) which will provide temporary shelter 
and medical aid for 40 sea survivors. 

Perhaps you have heard the whir-rrr of 
the helicopter as it churns through the skies 
over your city. Airmen sometimes nickname 
this plane the whirly bird, eggbeater, or chop- 
per. The helicopter used by Air Rescue Serv- 
ice (the Sikorsky H-19) can carry 10 men or 
8 litters, in addition to her 2-man crew. 


(More on next page) 


An airman is rescued from icy ocean waters as he is 
hoisted aboard an Air Rescue helicopter. 
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You know of the chopper’s ability to rise 
and descend vertically, to hover, or to fly 
backward and sideways as well as forward. 
So you won't be surprised to hear of some of 
the miracles the ‘copter has performed in 
snatching people from death in ravines, on 
mountaintops, and in other dangerous spots. 
Recently a sick man, marooned in a light- 
house by heavy seas, was hoisted by ‘copter 
from the top of the lighthouse and rushed to 
a hospital in time to save his life. 


Like a Jigsaw Puzzle 

Have you heard the old saying, “Practice 
makes perfect?’ In the Air Rescue Service 
the crews practice day in and day out. They 
(JATO), sea- 
landings, parachuting, and other rescue meth- 


practice jet-assisted take-offs 


ods. Then in an emergency each man knows 
exactly what to do. 

In a rescue last winter of survivors from 
an airliner which crashed in snow and ice on 
a mountaintop in Maine, the crew of Air 
Rescue worked so well together that the 
leader said the pieces fitted together “‘like a 
jigsaw puzzle.” 


“« 


A para-medic of the Air Rescue Service gets set to 
jymp from helicopter to the aid of someone in 
trouble. He is equipped with complete medical 
gear, and a thorough knowledge of its use. 
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Let's pretend you were a crewman aboard 
the rescue ‘copter, heading for the wrecked 
airline. Your plane is guided to the scene of 
the crash by an Albatross amphibian which 
found the wreck after a 3-day search in which 
hundreds of planes from the Air Force, Navy, 
Civil Air Patrol, and other groups took part. 

Here is what you saw as described by the 
pilot, Lt. Kenneth Richardson: “We spotted 
the plane from a mile away, led to it by the 
swath it had clipped off the treetops before 
crashing into the side of the mountain. There 
was no place to land, no clearing. ‘The door- 
way was a dozen feet off the ground, reachable 
only by climbing onto branches. ‘The ground 
below fell away steeply and was engulfed by 
snowdrifts.” 

The pilot decided to lower the plane's 
para-medic to the wreck. (A para-medic is a 
member of the crew specially trained to give 
medical aid.) While the ‘copter hovered over 
the plane, the para-medic with his kit was 
lowered by the hoist onto the branches beside 
the plane. He disappeared inside. A few 
minutes later he appeared in the doorway of 
the plane and signaled the good news to the 
pilot that 5 of the 7 aboard were still alive! 
One after another the survivors, after being 
given first aid by the para-medic, were hoisted 
aboard the ‘copter and rushed to safety. 

Can you see why one of the most highly 
trained of the rescue team is the para-medic? 
He often jumps by parachute to the aid of 
someone in trouble, usually when over water 
or terrain so dangerous that even the ‘copter 
doesn’t dare to land. Or he may vault into 
space far out at sea from an SB-29 or an SB-17, 
the long-range rescue craft of ARS. 

All the crew members of an ARS unit are 
trained in methods of survival under jungle, 
arctic, or desert conditions. They are good 
swimmers, can cut their way through a swamp 
or jungle, can scale mountains or parachute 
into the water to reach those in trouble. 

These men of the Air Rescue Service are 
truly first-aiders on wings! 


BOOKS 
FOR 
FEBRUARY 
READING 


When the winds blow cold, too cold to go 
outside to play, and your homework is all 
done, then is the time to curl up in an easy 
chair with a good book to read. Here are 
some you may want to borrow from your 
library or buy at the bookstore with Christ- 
mas money you may have had given you. 

Reviews by Lois S$. Johnson 


* * * 


EASY-TO-READ 


A PUPPY NAMED GIH, by Sara and Fred Machetanz 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) —Do you remember the 
cover all in blue and white on the March 1957 
NEWS showing the Alaskan huskies pulling a dog 
sled? That cover was made by Fred Machetanz. 
And here in a new book, A Puppy Named Gih, is 
a wonderful story of the training of a team of 
Alaskan sled dog puppies by Sara Machetanz with 
many pictures by her husband, Fred Machetanz. 
We know you will like the story. 


TWEETER OF PRAIRIE DOG TOWN, by Flavia Gag (Henry 
Holt & Co.) —Tweeter Digwell is a plump little 
prairie dog with a problem. He can’t whistle very 
well. How he learns to whistle in his rather crowded 
burrow with his father and mother, his 26 brothers 
and sisters, and his 17 dozens of cousins makes for 
a good story. 


OTHER LANDS 


TARO’S FESTIVAL DAY, by Sanae Kawaguchi (Little, 
Brown & Co.)—This book tells about a Japanese 
boy and what he did every day and also on one 
special holiday—the kite-flying day. And the pic- 
tures show exactly how everything looks in the 
villages in Japan. 





Cartoons by Roy McKie 
Doubleday, Doran 
HAWAIIAN TREASURE, by Vanya Oakes (Julian Mess- 

ner, Inc.) —It is fun to travel and meet people in 
faraway places, especially in Hawaii. This story is 
full of exciting adventures that Tom, an American 
boy, had when he went to Hawaii and made friends 
with Kimo and Obie. You will not want to miss the 
story of the wild pig hunt, of spear fishing, and of 
a real volcanic eruption. 


INDIAN LIFE 


THE PAINTED CAVE, by Harry Behn (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) —This is a moving tale of an Indian boy’s 
courageous search for a true name among the ani- 
mals and gods of his native Southwest. When the 
boy climbs up out of the Grand Canyon into the 
larger world outside his home, he finds “The Peo- 


ple,” and his adventures begin. 


JOE suNPOOL, by Don Wilcox (Little, Brown & 
Co.) —Joe is a Navaho, and this story tells about 
what happens to him and his Indian friends who 
attend the great Haskel Institute in Kansas. Joe is 
good at boxing and daredevil riding, although his 
one ambition is to learn something far different. 
To find what that ambition is, you will want to 
read his story. 


BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE YOURSELVES 


THE SURPRISE OF THEIR LIVES, by Hazel Wilson (Little, 
Brown & Co.) —Mary Jo and James Dunham lived 
on Morning Street in Portland, Maine. They went 
about their happy life as though it would be that 
way forever, until one day they had about the big- 
gest surprise happen to them that could happen to 
anyone! 


(More on next page) 
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THE CABOOSE CLUB, by Adele and Cateau DeLeeuw 
(Little, Brown & Co.)—You will like this story 
about Bob Brown and his pals and the fun they 
had in their Caboose Club, especially the mystery 
of the wrecked clubhouse. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE 


ROGER WILLIAMS: Defender of Freedoms, by Cecile Pepin 
Edwards (Abingdon Press)—This is a fascinating 
story of one of our country’s pioneers, of his friend- 
ship and adventures with the Indians, and his 
struggles to establish the colony of Rhode Island. 


JOHN MUIR: Protector of the Wilds, by Madge Haines 
and Leslie Morrill (Abingdon Press) —If you like 
the out-of-doors, you will enjoy tramping with the 
great naturalist, John Muir, through the wilder- 
ness areas of eastern United States, over the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and into Alaska. You will 
thrill to his story. 


SCIENCE 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE, by Bertha Morris 
Parker (Simon and Schuster) —This book answers 
all kinds of questions you may have wanted to 
know about, such as: How old is old? How hot is 
hot? What about the weather? or, What are some 
of the wonders to come? 


EXPLORING THE UNIVERSE, by Roy A. Gallant (Garden 
City Books) —Perhaps one night last fall you gazed 
at the sky to catch a glimpse of Sputnik and saw 
with a new eye the millions of stars sparkling in the 
heavens. This fascinating book will tell you many 
things about this wonderful world of space. 


SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT 


A delightful mobile to make and hang in your 
room of eight famous book characters is the one 
designed by William Péne du Bois. And a card 
game to play like “Old Maid” is the one using 
book characters drawn by Fritz Eichenberg. 


Both of these items can be purchased from the 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd St., New 
York City. 










Thank you 


American Friends 


We hear from five of the many countries 
which send in thank-you letters for gift boxes. 


We received your gift boxes. We were 
happy. We will not forget our American 
friends when we grow up. We think that 
we are like brothers. 

—MaumopiyE, Eskischir, Turkey 


If one day I become president of Brazil 
and you become president of the USA 
we probably shall make our countries 
the best friends in the world. These gift 
boxes surely are the beginning of a good 
friendship between us children which 
will last when we are grown up. 

—SeErGio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


How grateful and delighted the chil- 
dren were for the beautiful and useful 
things found in their boxes. The little 
boys who spend their free time riding 
the backs of water buffalo were thrilled 
with the toy autos. 

—Mater Dei ScHoor, Bangkok, Thailand 


Before the memory of thankful and 
‘joyful gifts from you have not passed out 
of our minds yet. We have gladly re- 
ceived your gifts. I hope you would be 
healthy forever and I tell you sincerely 
that we, the members of Korean Junior 
Red Cross, would do our best in develop- 
ing the friendly relation of world Junior 
Red Cross. 

—Junc Lee Kun, Kaesung Middle School, 

Pusan, Korea 

Thank you very much for the lovely 
box of things you sent me. We all learn 
to sign our names in sighted letters, so 
the notebook and pencils are most useful 
to me. This is a home and school for the 
blind. Most of us here are Chinese. 

—Perter Penc Kone, St. Nicholas Home, 
Penang, Malaya 
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VIENNA, AUSTRIA—"Dear American Junior Red Cross.” Hungarian refugee 
children in their schoolroom at Camp Klosterneuburg, write thank-you letters 
to JRCers in Darien, Conn., for sending them a school chest. 


Thank you 
American Friends 


Thank-you letters come from many parts of the world to 
schools in the United States telling how much American Junior 
Red Cross gift boxes mean to the children there. Ties of friend- 


ship are strengthened as a result. 


NEW ZEALAND—This little patient in the TB sani- INDONESIA—Boys in a school in Djakarta get sur- 
torium at Wanganui receives an American gift box prises in their gift boxes sent to them from far- 
on “World Red Cross Day.” away friends in the American Junior Red Cross. 
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ADVENTURES OF DODO IN A ZOO 
IN PARIS, FRANCE, BY JANE THAYER 


HERE WAS ONCE a little-boy chimpanzee 
7 whose name was Dodo. He lived on an 
island in a pond in a zoo in a city called 
Paris, with his monkey family. 

All day Dodo was perfectly happy, playing 
on the island in the pond in the zoo. 

He swung on his swing. 

He scrambled up his pole to enjoy the 
view from the top. 

He sat by the water and caught the candy 
people threw. 

He went for piggy-back rides on Mamma 
Monkey. | 
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“Come down!” cried Albert, shaking his stick at Dodo. 


He played hide-and-seek with Sister Mon- 
key. 

Yes, Dodo was happy all day. 

Until Albert arrived. 

Albert wasn’t a monkey. He was a man. 
He came wading splash, splash, splash 
through the pond in a pair of high boots, 
with a great big stick in his hand, every day 
when the zoo was about to close. 

He waved his big stick to make Dodo and 
his monkey family go to bed in a cave. 

Poor Dodo. He wasn’t through playing. 
Besides, the sun was still high, the air was 





Illustrated by Harold Munson 


warm and the zoo was full of people. Dodo 
did not want to go to bed. He tried as hard 
as he could to put it off. 

“I’m hungry. May I please have something 
to eat?” said Dodo to Albert, in monkey 
language. 

‘“‘Here’s something to eat. Now go to bed.” 

“I’m thirsty. May I please have a drink?” 
said Dodo. 

“Here’s a drink. Now go to bed,” said 
Albert. 

“May I just stay up 10 more minutes?” 
said Dodo. 


“You go to bed this minute!” said Albert. 
Then he shooed Dodo inside the cave with 
his monkey family. “Good night,” said Al- 
bert. He shut the gate across the cave. 

Dodo looked out through the gate and 
called Albert names. 

“You are the meanest man in the world!” 
cried Dodo to Albert. 

“You'll be sorry!’’ cried Dodo. 

“You wait!” cried Dodo, scaring Albert 
all he could. 

Albert was heartless. Off he went, splash, 
splash, splash through the pond. 

‘Some day I am going to stay up all night. 
So there!” said Dodo to himself. 

And finally one day he said to himself, 


“I am going to stay up all night tonight. 
That old Albert can’t catch me.” When he 
saw Albert coming he ran around the rocks 


and hid. 


Albert waved his great big stick at Papa 
Monkey. Papa went into the cave. He waved 
his stick at Mamma Monkey. She went into 
the cave. He waved his stick at Sister and she 
hurried into the cave. 

Dodo crept softly over the rocks and looked 
down at Albert’s head. Then he ran across 
the island as fast as he could and hid over 
there. 


Albert had all the other monkeys in the 
cave now. He looked around, but he did not 
see Dodo. He marched across the island with 
his great big stick in his hand and looked 
over there. 

Dodo scurried around the rocks with Al- 
bert after him. He scurried across the island 
again with Albert after him. “Come here!” 
cried Albert, shaking his great big stick, but 
he could not catch Dodo. 

Dodo scrambled up his pole. ‘Come 
down!” cried Albert. But he could not reach 
Dodo even with his great big stick. 


Dodo was having a very good time. He 
climbed on his swing and swung back and 


forth. 
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Albert stood on his toes and tried to reach 
him. Dodo swung back and forth. 

Albert grew red in the face. Dodo swung 
back and forth. 

Papa Monkey came wandering out of the 
cave to see what the noise was about. Mamma 
Monkey came wandering out. Sister Monkey 
came out to see what was keeping Dodo. 

‘Now see all the trouble you’re making!” 
cried Albert to Dodo. 

“You wait!” cried Albert, shaking his 
great big stick and turning purple with rage. 

What a lovely time Dodo was having, 
swinging back and forth just beyond Albert’s 
reach! 

All of a sudden, a terrible thing happened. 
Something Dodo had never thought of when 
he decided to stay up all night. 

He began to get sleepy! 

He stopped swinging. “I am not going to 
bed,” said Dodo to himself. 

He blinked his eyes. “I am not going to 
bed!” said Dodo to himself. 

He rubbed his eyes. “I am going to stay 
up all night tonight,” said Dodo to himself. 

Then he couldn’t help it and he gave a 
big yawn. 

Dodo looked over at his nice dark cave. 
It looked awfully good. He looked down at 
Albert, who always put him to bed. 


SNOW 


Snow falls slowly to the ground, 
Swirling, flying all around, 
It covers everything big and small 


And throws a blanket over all. 


Birds and squirrels hunt far and wide 

Over the barren countryside; 

Inside the homes the fires are burning 

And people’s hearts for spring are yearning 


—JANET WILBUR 
Horace Mann School 
Washington, D. C. 
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He could not keep his eyes open one more 
minute. 

Dodo let go of the swing, gave a flying 
leap, and landed in Albert’s arms. 

“Aha! I’ve got you!” cried Albert in tri- 
umph. 

Then Albert carried Dodo over to the 
cave. He set him down. He took his great 
big stick and gave Dodo—two small taps. 

“You little monkey!” said Albert, and 
Dodo scampered into his cave. 

Albert rounded up Sister again. He round- 
ed up Mamma. He shooed Papa Monkey in- 
side the cave. 

“You'll have to do something about that 
child,” said Papa to Mamma. “Keeping us 
up all night!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mamma. 

Albert shut the gate across the cave, to 
keep them all safe. “Good night!” said Albert. 

Then off went Albert, splash, splash, splash 
through the pond in his high boots, with the 
great big stick in his hand and a grin on his 
face. 

And deep in the nice dark cave Dodo fell 
quickly asleep, he was so tired. But he went 
to sleep laughing, he was so happy. 

“That was so funny when Albert couldn’t 
catch me! And I stayed up almost all night!” 


said Dodo to himself. (THE END) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


During the year of 1809 
A boy was born so bright, so fine, 
To the Lincolns on a wintry day 


When the earth was frozen and skies were gray. 


His father gave him Abraham for a name. 
And he brought it glory and also fame. 

He spoke from his heart, said what he meant, 
And did what he said when President. 


—JUEL GOLDSTOCK 
Lakewood, California 


United States Map Puzzle 
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ACROSS 


. Foundations 

. In the middle of 
10. 
i 
12. 
V3, 
14. 
15. 


Capital of state is Olympia (abbr.) 
Europe and Asia combined 
Northeastern state (abbr.) 

Elevated railway (abbr.) 

Man’‘s name 

One who adapts manuscripts for publication 
(abbr.) 

Smallest state (abbr.) 

A blow with open hand 

American island in West indies (abbr.) 
A sour substance, often liquid 

One more than one 

To strike or touch lightly 

One who gets coal from the ground 
Advertisement (abbr.) 

A vast expanse of dry, sandy waste 
Father of his country 

Do not (contraction) 

To move slowly 

A small hole in the skin 

Lone Star State 

Inflammable liquid found underground 


by Georgia Adams 


DOWN 


A simple song, often sentimental 
While 


. Large vessel navigating deep water 
. A harbor on a seashore 

. Form of to be 

. Title for a lady 

. Form of to be 

. Plunging into water 


Point of compass (abbr.) 


. A direction 

. Musical note 

. Paul Revere is known because he did this 
. Mimicked 

. Rodent 

. One hundred and one (Roman numerals) 
. Extending far down 

. That which is paid for services 

. One hundredth part of a dollar 

. The underground part of a plant 

. In like manner 

. Railroad (abbr.) 

. The lion 

. A straight line about which a body rotates 
. Four quarts (abbr.) 
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Words and Music by 
Beth Milliken Joerger 























What a means for do- ing good A _ smile can 
Smiles arelike the warm-ing sun That gives 
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Smiles can bring a world of joy To you and 
Some-thing fair and beau-ti-ful For all 
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Ev - ery time a _ per -son smiles Gay ring-ingbells chime, 
You can make an-oth-er glad And all hearts be-guile, 
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the heart one feels a song with lilt- ing rhyme.... 
you keep re - mem-ber-ing to smile , smile, smile..... 




















